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A Word from the Editor 


This is the month for valentines. Valentines carry mes- 
sages of love from one person to another. February Wee 
Wisdom is our valentine to you. 

Our poets and our story writers put loving thoughts into 
their poems and their stories for you. 

Our artists worked with joy in their hearts to draw beauti- 
ful pictures for you. 

The editors and the clerks and the typists that worked on 
this Wee Wisdom had thoughts of love for you in their minds 
as they worked. 

The printers watched carefully to see that each page was 
printed correctly. 


The big presses hummed merrily as the blank white 
paper was fed into them, to come out as Wee Wisdom mag- 
azines. 

With so much love and beauty between its covers, we are 
sure that Wee Wisdom will whisper joyous thoughts to the 
postman as he carries our valentine to you. 


We hope that as you turn its pages your hearts will be 


filled with love. 
— \ 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


There’s a lovely valentine 
Hidden from all eyes. 

February’s planning it 
For a spring surprise. 


Border of the bloom of plum, 
White as flakes of snow. 
Dainty purple violets 
Under them will grow. 


Golden bell and hyacinth, 
Yellow, blue, and rose, 

Then a row of brilliant red— 
Tulips, I suppose. 


February’s heart is filled 
With a wealth of flowers, 
Coming forth to meet the love 

Valentines in ours. 
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February, 1951 


It was lonely far out on the Mira 
Glen road, especially for Diana, 
who lived with three great-aunts 
and Winkie the cat, in the wide 
stone house that had belonged to 
Diana’s grandfather. Diana’s 
grandfather had built the wide 
stone house when the Mira Glen 
road was new, and he had been 
hopeful that the neighborhood 
would be one of the best. 

‘“We shall soon have neighbors,”’ 
he had said to Diana’s grandmother 
in that long-ago time. But no 
neighbors had come, for the city of 
Marlboro had built its suburbs to 
the north along the lake shore. Yes, 
it was lonely for Diana, who had no 
little chum at all. 


But we must not forget Dicky 
Bird. Dicky Bird also lived in the 
wide stone house with the three 
great-aunts and Winkie the cat. 
Dicky Bird spent his life in a most 
beautiful wicker cage, which hung 
in a great wicker ring. Both the 
cage and the ring were painted with 
bright blue enamel paint. Besides 
this, the cage was decorated with 
red silk tassels. It was a beautiful 
home for Dicky Bird, who was 
plainly very proud of his lovely blue 
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Like a Princess 


By Estelle Urbahns__ 


room, for he sang songs about it all 
day long, until the wide stone house 
did not seem quite so lonely to 
Diana or the three great-aunts or 
even to Winkie the cat. 


Dicky Bird had come to Diana as 
a most beautiful and breath-taking 
surprise. She had drawn the lucky 
ticket at the Marlboro bird and 
flower show, and Dicky Bird, in his 
blue cage with its red tassels, had 
been the prize. Diana was sure that 
never before had there been such a 
darling bird; but Dicky Bird was 
only a bird, and still Diana had no 
little chum at all. 

Of course there was Mishka, the 
little dark-eyed Russian girl. She 
also lived far out on the Mira Glen 
road; but Mishka lived in a dumpy 
little mushroom of a house with one 
small door and two wee windows. 
Often Diana, looking out from her 
lovely yellow bedroom at night, 
could see the two wee windows in 
Mishka’s house winking like a pair 
of bright eyes. Yes, there was 
Mishka, but Mishka was a squat- 
ter’s child. 


Diana’s uncle Mack, who worked 
on the Marlboro Evening News, had 
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“Perhaps tonight you will come across to my 


home and play with me.” 


once explained to Diana that squat- 
ters usually settle down on land that 
no one seems to own. On this land 
they put up small wisps of houses, 
fragile as birds’ nests, and call them 
homes, hoping that no one will drive 
them away. Squatters have no lit- 
tle gardens in which hollyhocks or 
pansies grow. They have no ad- 
dresses, no street numbers on their 
houses. So of course the postman 
never left even so much as a letter 
at the queer, dumpy little mush- 
room of a house that was Mishka’s 
home. Diana, whose grandfather 
had been a mayor, could not play 
with a squatter’s child. Diana, who 
lived in a wide stone house and ate 
with fine old silver forks and 
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spoons, who slept between real 
linen sheets, could not play wit! 
a squatter’s child. 

But even though Mishka came 
of a squatter’s family, the three 
great-aunts all agreed that she 
was an unusual child. The aunt 
who wore plum-colored silk de- 
clared that Mishka was a most 
unusual child, for she had pretty 
manners. Mishka possessed tiny, 
delicate hands, dainty enough for §f 
a princess. Mishka had a voice 
as soft as the notes of a winter 
wren. Just where, asked one of 
the great-aunts, had Mishka 
learned her pretty manners? 
Where had she got her lovely 
voice, soft as a winter wren’s? 
Surely, she could not have found 
such treasures in the little wisp 
of a house, fragile as a bird’s 
nest, which quite spoiled the look 
of south Mira Glen road. 

Mishka rode into Marlboro every 
morning on the same school bus 
that carried Diana. Mishka always 
sat opposite Diana and smiled at 
her during the mile-and-a-half ride 
to the South Shore school. Diana 
and Mishka were in the same grade 
at school. They ate their lunches 
at the same table. Diana always 
delicate little sandwiches, 
amazingly pretty little frosted 
cakes, a huge orange, hothouse 
grapes, strawberry jam. Mishka 
always had only her dark bread and 
a faithful little apple. Nearly cv- 
ery day she offered the first bite 
of the little apple to Diana, and 
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Diana sometimes gave Mishka one 
of the pretty little frosted cakes in 
return. 

Diana liked Mishka; but Diana’s 
crandfather had been a mayor, and 
Mishka was a squatter’s child. 
Mishka’s father and mother were 
Russians who had probably come to 
America in the ship’s steerage, 
where only common folk travel. So 
how could Diana and Mishka be 
chums? The three great-aunts had 
explained that such a friendship 
was quite impossible. 

Every afternoon the school bus 
dropped Mishka and Diana at Red- 
wood Corners. From there they 
walked homeward along the Mira 
Glen road. They walked very 
slowly, in order to be together as 
long as possible. Diana loved 
the sound of Mishka’s voice. 
She loved to watch Mishka’s 
tiny hands, which were pretty 
enough for a princess. 

Mishka walked as closely as 
possible to the pretty Diana 
who, on winter days, wore a 
king’s blue coat with a rich 
border and a snug little velvet 
cap. 
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ter’s child, her parents unknown. 

Mishka’s mother spent all her 
days in the little house that was as 
fragile looking as a bird’s nest. She 
busied herself all day long making 
paper flowers, which were indeed 
quite wonderful to see. Mishka’s 
father had a tiny stand by the Marl- 
boro post office where he sold the 
flowers that Mishka’s mother made. 
Diana had bought a cluster of them 
one day when down town with one 
of the great-aunts. 

‘‘Our squatters are at least very 
industrious, and Mishka is a most 
unusual child,’’ said the great-aunt. 
‘But, after all, they are squatters. 
If only a child of good family would 
move into the neighborhood, how 
splendid that would be for you, 


‘“Very much I like you,”’ 
Mishka told Diana every day. 
IXvery day Mishka said, ‘‘ Per- 
haps tonight you will come 
across to my home and play 
with me.”’ 

But Diana’s grandfather 
had been a mayor, the great- 
aunts always reminded her, 
and Mishka was only a squat- 


Cicely May had ridden on with her small nose 
in the air. 


| 


GENGVIENE 


While she sewed on the silk handkerchief case, 


Diana quite forgot about Mishka. 


Diana, to have a_ playmate!’’ 

That very evening Diana’s uncle 
Mack came to dinner. 

‘*My good folks, at last you are 
to have some neighbors,’’ he an- 
nounced, smiling in turn at the 
great-aunts, at Diana, and at 
Winkie the cat. 

‘‘No more squatters, we hope!’’ 
exclaimed the great-aunts. ‘‘ Do tell 
us about the new neighbors.”’ 

Uncle Mack smiled. ‘‘They have 
traveled in Europe; they keep six 
servants; they are going to build a 
beautiful house; and there is a little 
girl named Cicely May, who speaks 
French and rides a pony and is a 
very fine young lady of eleven 
years, I understand.”’ 
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‘*Oh, how lovely! a child 
good family!’’ cried the great- 
aunts; but Winkie the cat onl) 
yawned, while Dicky Bird hic 
his head under his wing. 

Diana’s eyes were shining 
eagerly. Cicely May! What an 
adorable name! A little girl of 
eleven years to live near her on 
the lonely Mira Glen road! 
She, Diana, would never be 
lonely again, for the aunts had 
approved of Cicely May even 
without having seen her. 

That night as Diana was fall- 
ing asleep, a thought that was 
sharp as a stick poked her 
wide-awake again. She must 
stop being nice to Mishka, the 
thought said. If the new little 
girl of good family should see 
her, Diana, playing with a 
squatter’s child, she might think 
that Diana was common too. She 
must stop walking home with 
Mishka, or Cicely May might judge 
her, Diana, by the company she 
kept. 

The new house that was being 
built by the new neighbors grew and 
grew. The family were to move in 
the first of February and, best of 
all, Cicely May was to go to the 
South Shore school. Uncle Mack 
had found out all these things and 
put them in The Evening News. 
The great-aunts read the items with 
pleased smiles. 

Once Diana had seen the little 
girl, dressed in a red riding coat, 
trotting by on a pony. Diana had 
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smiled and waved her hand, but 
Cicely May had ridden on with her 
small nose in the air. 

Well, anyway, she’s a darling,”’ 
}iana had told herself, to cover up 
her hurt feelings. She must do 
something to show Cicely May how 
nuch she admired her, and then 
perhaps Cicely May would admire 
her. Valentine’s Day was not far 
off; she would make Cicely May a 
lovely heart-shaped handkerchief 
ease of lace and silk. 

While she sewed on the silk hand- 
kerehief case, Diana quite forgot 
about Mishka. But it was just as 
well for her to forget about Mishka 
if she and the lovely Cicely May 
—of good family—were to be 
friends. 

There came a day when Mishka 
was absent from school. Diana 
was asked to carry home 
Mishka’s report card. This was 
the first time that Diana had been 
near the poor, little house. It 
seemed to sit hunched and shiver- 
ing in the chill February wind. 

At the door Diana heard 
voices. Mishka’s mother was 
speaking. 

“Tf we had only one pretty 
thing in our house, Anton, my 
husband, I should be happy; but 
all about us is gray and ugly, and 
our good Russia and our friends 
ave far away.”’ 

‘‘Ah! my Anastasia,’ an- 
swered a deep voice, ‘‘only wait. 
All will yet come well. We shall 
‘gain sleep in fine beds and you 
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Mishka’s mother seemed like a great lady. 


9 


shall again wear silks, my Anas- 
tasia.”’ 

Diana knocked timidly. To lis- 
ten to what people were saying 
without their knowing that one 
were listening, was called eaves- 
dropping. It was like sneaking. 

A pale woman, with eyes and 
hands like Mishka’s, opened the 
door. She thanked Diana for the 
card in a voice that was as soft and 
pretty as Mishka’s. Mishka would 
be back at school tomorrow. In 
spite of her poor work dress, 
Mishka’s mother seemed like a 
great lady who should have been 
wearing a velvet gown. Diana 


caught a glimpse of the little room 
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with its bare walls and _ floor. 
Mishka’s mother did not seem to 
belong to this queer little mush- 
room of a house. Diana, her 
thoughts in a whirl, hurried home. 
There was something queer and 
shining about these squatters. 

The new house grew and grew, 
and the pink silk heart was nearly 
finished also. Uncle Mack came in 
one evening while Diana was sew- 
ing. 

‘‘What’s all this finery?’’ he 
asked. 

**It’s a valentine for Cicely May. 
I—I thought if I gave her some- 
thing beautiful she might like me 
—she might play with me.”’ 

**TIn other words, vou are trying 
to buy this fine little lady’s friend- 


ship. Well, my dear, real friend- 
ship and real love can’t be bought 
at any price. Let me tell you that.”’ 

Diana blushed to the tips of her 


pretty ears. Was that what she 
was trying todo? Yes, she was try- 
ing to buy Cicely May’s friendship 
with a piece of pink silk, a yard of 
lace, and hours of labor. She sud- 
denly remembered Mishka. Mishka 
had given her both love and friend- 
ship freely without expecting any- 
thing in return. Mishka had gone 
right on loving her, even while she 
was being snubbed. 

Without taking another stitch, 
Diana carried the pink heart up- 
stairs and hid it in a drawer. It 
had not started out right; it never 
could be a real valentine for any 
one. 
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The next day the February sun 
shone so brightly that even Cicely 
May was smiling. 

‘*T am sure we all have something 


‘special to be glad about this morr- 


ing,’’ the teacher said. So the chil- 
dren took turns telling about all the 
things they were glad about. Cicely 
Mav named a long list, for of course 
Cicely May had been to Europe; 
she had a trunk full of beautiful 
clothes; she took dancing lessons 
and had her own small ivory-colored 
piano. 

The bell rang just before it was 
Mishka’s turn to tell what she was 
glad about, so she whispered it to 
Diana at recess, and this is what 
she said: 

‘**No longer have I a fine home or 
silk dresses, but I have something 
finer still to be glad about.”’ 

‘*Mishka! What have vou to be 
glad about?’? asked Diana in 
amazement. 

‘*] have you,’’ said Mishka sim- 
ply. 

Again Diana blushed to the tips 
of her pretty ears, for she remem- 
bered how she had snubbed Mishka, 
faithful little Mishka whose smile 
was more certain than the sun, who 
gave her friendship freely, asking 
nothing in return. 

That evening, as the great-aunts 
and Winkie the cat sat by the fire, 
Diana said a startling thing: 

“‘T am giving my darling Dicky 
Bird to Mishka, so that they may 
have one pretty thing in their 
house. ’’ 
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‘“What can she mean?’’ asked 
one of the great-aunts. ‘‘ Mishka is 
a squatter’s child.”’ 

‘** Mishka is a darling,’’ answered 
Diana. ‘‘I want her to have Dicky 
Bird. I—I owe him to her on—on 
account of—a lot of things.”’ 

‘*Diana has been working out a 
problem,’’ said the nicest of the 
great-aunts. ‘‘She appears to have 
found the answer to it.”’ 

Before breakfast on Valentine’s 
Day, Amos the gardener and Diana 
carried Dicky Bird in his beautiful 
cage across to the small mushroom 
of a house that was Mishka’s. 
There was a red heart pinned to the 
eage, Which said: 
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“Diana has been working out a problem,” said the nicest of the great-aunts. 


‘*To Mishka, my true love. 
From Diana.”’ 

Dicky Bird was singing his 
sweetest song on Mishka’s doorstep 
as Diana and Amos hurried away. 

An hour later, as Diana was pull- 
ing on her gloves before starting 
to school, Uncle Mack burst into the 
house. 

‘*] have discovered something 
about your neighbors,”’ he said. ‘‘It 
seems they are very fine people in- 
deed.”’ 

‘*We were sure of that,’’ said the 
great-aunts, who were thinking of 
Cicely May and her parents. 

“*But I mean the folks you call 


(Please turn to page $2) 
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Dean ate a fat ginger cookie while he 
told Mother the story that Miss Blake 
had read in school. 

“It was about Abraham Lincoln,” he 
said. “When he was riding one day he 
saw a little pig stuck under a gate. 
The little pig was squealing because he 
couldn’t get loose. Lincoln got off his 
horse and helped the little pig to get un- 
der the gate. I suppose he got his hands 
dirty and his shoes muddy, but he didn’t 
care. He couldn’t leave the little pig 
squealing and not help him. Miss Blake 
said we should try to be like Lincoln, 
but how can we, Mother?” 

Mother only smiled, and gave Dean 
another cookie. 

“I don’t live in the country,” said 
Dean, “and I don’t ride horses. There 
aren’t any little pigs in the city, and 
there aren’t any gates for them to get 
stuck under, so how can I help them?” 

Then Mother laughed. 

“T know you don’t live in the country,” 
she said. “You have 
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twinkles in her eyes, so he knew it was 
partly a joke. He thought very hard 
for a moment, then he laughed too. 

believe I know what you mean,” hie 
said. “Tomorrow is Lincoln’s birthday, 
and I’ll see how many little pigs I can 
find to help.” 

Next day, Dean walked to school with 
his friend Billy. As they went along 
Dean kept looking first on one side of 
the street, and then on the other. 

“What are you looking for?” asked 
Billy. 

“I’m looking for a little pig,” said 
Dean, “a pig under a gate.” 

Billy stared at him, surprised. 

“A pig!” he said. “Here on this 
street! The only place you can find pigs 
is in the country, on a farm, and there 
are no gates in the city for one to get 
under.” 

“You can find little pigs in many 
places, if you know how to look for 
them,” said Dean with twinkling eyes. 
At noon he came 


no horse, so you 
don’t go riding. 
There probably is 
not a single little 
pig in the whole 
city, and there are 
no gates for one to 
get stuck under. 
Still, I think you 
can find some little 
pigs to help, if you 
watch carefully and 
keep both eyes wide 
open.” 


down the hall past 
the first-grade room. 
A little girl sat on 
the floor crying. She 
was trying to put 
on her rubbers and 
they would not iit. 
The teacher was 
watching the first 
grade as it went 
through the big out- 
side door. She did 
not know that the 
little girl sat there 


Dean looked at 


alone, crying ove! 


Mother. There were 


her rubbers. Dean 
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went into the first- 


rade room. 

“What’s the mat- 
‘er, little girl?” he 
asked. 

“I can’t get my 
rubbers on!” she 
said, and she cried 
harder than ever. 

Dean looked at 
the rubbers. 

“Why, see here,” 
he said, “‘you’re try- 
ing to put your left 
rubber on _ your 


Tony’s hand slipped, 
and he dropped the 
box. The oranges 
began rolling into 
the street. 

Dean ran after 
them and began to 
pick them up. He 
kept at it until he 
and Tony had found 
all the oranges and 
put them into the 
box again. 

“Thank-a_ you! 


Good-a boy!” cried 


right foot. That 
just doesn’t go. Let 
me help you put them on.” 

He got down beside the little girl and 
put the left rubber on her left foot and 
the right rubber on her right foot. Then 
he buttoned her raincoat, and picked up 
her little lunch basket. 

“Now come on,” he said, “you’re 
ready to go home.” 

The little girl said, “Thank you,” and 
ran away smiling. As he started home 
Dean began to smile too. 

“That makes one little pig,” he said 
to himself. She was surely stuck under 
a gate, and I helped her out.” 

While he ate his lunch he told his mother 
about the little girl and her rubbers. 

“T knew you’d find a little pig to help, 
if only you looked hard enough,” said 
Mother, and she and Dean laughed. 

On the way back 
to school Dean went 
past a fruit store. 
Tony was putting 
fresh boxes of fruit 
outside. As Dean 
went by Tony came 


out with a big box 
of oranges. The 
box was _ heavy. 


“Thank-a you! Good-a boy!” cried Tony. 


Tony. 

Picking up the 
oranges had almost made Dean late for 
school, so he ran. The children were 
marching in, and Dean got in line be- 
hind Billy. 

“Where were you?” asked Billy. “I 
wanted you to play a game of marbles 
with me.” 

“I found another little pig,” said 
Dean, and he grinned at Billy’s puzzled 
face. 

He was in a hurry to get home after 
school, for he wanted to make a kite. 
When he came to Center Street he 
waited for an automobile to pass. The 
man driving it was going very slowly 
and looking at the houses as he went. 
Then he stopped the car and looked for 
a street sign, to tell him where he was. 

Dean walked over to the car. 

“Perhaps I can 
help you,” he sug- 
gested politely. 

“Indeed I should 
like some help,” said 
the man. “Can you 
tell me where Green 
Street is?” 

“Go past the post 
(Turn to page 31) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD BEFORE 


Anne has come to live in a big apartment 
house in the city to be with her father who 
is overseeing the construction of a large 
building. It is Anne’s first experience in 
a large city, but she loves people and has 
many happy adventures while making 
friends of her neighbors and schoolmates. 


Chapter VI 


Anne was returning home after an 
errand for Prossy on Monday afternoon 
when she met Laura and Lily on the 
steps. 

“What do you think, Anne?” Laura 


asked excitedly. “Some one has stolen 
Lucy Andrews’ little puppy, and she’s 
just crying her eyes out about it.” 

Lucy Andrews was a little girl who 
lived on the top floor. Iler mother was 
a seamstress in the alteration room of 
one of the big department stores. She 
was gone all day, and Lucy was often 
lonely. A few days before Anne had 
moved into the house, a friend of Lucy’s 
mother’s had given Lucy a tiny, terrier 
puppy. With Dandy to keep her com- 
pany, Lucy felt that she would never be 
lonely again. She was already teaching 
Dandy tricks, and he was very clever. 
Lucy felt sure that he was going to be 
better than some of the famous trick 
dogs. 

“Maybe he isn’t stolen. Maybe he 
strayed away,” said Anne. “We ought to 
look out on the streets, because they 
are dangerous for a little pup. Let’s 
go all around the square, and ask Mr. 
O’Neil to look, too.” 

“No, Anne, he’s surely been stolen. 
Lucy went down to get a bottle of milk, 
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as her mother told her, and she le‘t 
Dandy shut in the house because she’s 
afraid he’ll get hurt on the street. When 
she came back, Dandy was gone. Some 
one opened the door and took him out. 
I'll bet it’s that Tom Lowell. Ile lives 
on the same floor, and he doesn’t like 
dogs. Ile was up there just before Lucy 
came back. Maybe he’ll give her pup 
to the dog catcher, or throw it into the 
river.” 

Anne looked indignant. “Ile wouldn't 
do any such thing, Laura. You ought 
to know that. He’s a nice boy, and he 
wouldn’t hurt anything. Ilere he comes 
now, and I’m going to ask him——” 

“Don’t tell him what I said,” cried 
Laura. “Ile’d be so mad, he’d take it out 
on us in some way.” 

“Of course I’ll not tell him that. | 
never would tell a person a mean thing 
any one said, because mean things often 
aren't true, anyway. I’m going to ask 
him to help us. 

“Tom,” said Anne stopping before 
him, ‘‘Lucy’s puppy is lost, and we 
thought you might help us find it. It 
may get run over if we do not find it 
quickly.” 

By this time Lucy had come down and 
joined the other girls on the steps. Iler 
eyes were red from weeping. Tom 
glanced at the three girls on the steps. 
They had never spoken to him, and he 
did not feel very friendly toward them. 
Then he looked down at the little gir! 
before him. He had seen Anne both at 
school and about the neighborhood, and 
had admired her. He had heard about 
her friendliness. She had asked him to 
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help. She was waiting for his answer. 

“Of course I'll help you,” he said. 
“Mr. Carnes hasn’t any errands for me 
this afternoon. I can hunt till dark.” 

“Come on, girls, Tom is going to help 
us,” said Anne. 

The three girls descended the steps 
and approached rather stiffly. 

“Which way did he go?” asked Tom. 

He was the oldest, and, anyway, Anne 
had left the ordering of the search to 
him. 

“Why, he didn’t run away. Some- 
body took him out of our house when 
I was down after the milk.” 

“You mean somebody stole him? Well, 
then, it’s no use hunting.” 

Lucy burst into tears again at this. 

“Well, come on, let’s go and tell the 
policeman,” said Tom. 

The four walked around the square 
until they found Mr. O'Neil. 

“Well, now what’s on your minds that 
you all look like you'd lost a fairy shil- 
ling?” asked Mr. O’Neil. 

“We did lose something,” said Anne. 
“Tell him about it, Lucy.” 

Lucy repeated again her story of the 
dear puppy that had so mysteriously 
disappeared. 

“Do you think it’s any use hunting?” 
asked Tom. Ile felt 
very anxious to do 
this thing that Anne 
had asked of him. 

“Sure, it’s of use 
hunting,” said Mr. 
O'Neil. “Now stop 
crying, little girl. 
Crying never helped 
anything. I don’t be- 
lieve any one stole 
him. I saw the pup 
when you had him 
out Saturday, and 


while he’s a cute lit- 
ule fellow, he’s not 
what you’d call a 


“Lucy’s puppy is lost.” 
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thoroughbred, and he’s not worth a lot 
of money. Folks who steal dogs steal 
the kinds that are worth money.” 

“1 wouldn’t sell him for a hundred 
dollars,” declared Lucy tearfully, “and 
he is worth a great deal because he’s 
learning to be a trick dog.” 

“Does he know the trick of opening 
the door himself?” asked Tom. 

“No,” Lucy said. “Ile is too little 
to reach the knob.” 

“This is what happened,” said Mr. 
O'Neil. “Some one came to your door 
for something while you were out, and, 
when they opened the door, the dog 
popped out and tried to follow you. Now, 
you youngsters look around in back of 
the houses, under the steps, and in any 
corners for hiding. I'll keep my eyes 
open out here in the street.” 

The four scurried away. 

“Isn’t Mr. O’Neil nice?” panted Lucy. 
“I used to think he was horrid, before I 
knew him.” 

At the corner they separated, Tom 
indicating a division of the back alley 
for each to search. Lucy and Laura 
crossed the alley, Anne took the section 
behind her own house, and Tom took the 
yard beyond. 

“Tom,” cried Anne suddenly, “there 
he is! Oh, look!” 

Tom rushed to the 
wall over which Anne 
was peeping. They 
both saw the pup 
trot through an open 
door. Then the door 
closed behind him. 

“Let’s go and ask 
for him,” suggested 
Anne. 

“I'm afraid he’s a 
goner,” said Tom. 
“You don’t know who 
lives in that base- 
ment. He’s an old 
miser, a foreigner. 
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Once a boy went into 
that little courtyard 
after a ball, and the 
miser chased him with 
his cane. He just hates 
dogs and cats. I’ve 
heard that he said he’d 
kill any cat or dog that 
came into his yard. 
The fellows say he has 
big boxes of money 
piled up in his house. 
He never lets any one 
come near, for fear the 
money will be found 
there and some one 
may try to get it away 
from him. You can’t 
go and ask, Anne, but 
I’m going to the door, 
even if he comes out 
and hits me. Maybe if 
he opens the door, the dog will run out, 
and I can get it.” 

“Oh, Tom, you are a brave boy! But 
maybe the miser isn’t so bad as people 
say. Usually people aren’t. Why, my 
father was captured by Chinese bandits 
once, and they weren’t a bit mean to 
him. I'll stay right here, and maybe 
I can help you.” , 

She was not sure that Tom knew 
about the prayer, “God is my help in 


every need,” but she meant to say it for | 


him while he went to that fateful back 
door. 
Tom leaped over the fence and strode 
up the back walk very manfully. He 
knocked on the door. In the meantime 
Anne, standing on the lower railing, so 
that she could lean over the top of the 
fence, noticed that two wooden boxes 
filled with pansies stood on benches, one 
on each side of the door. They were 
the largest, most beautiful pansies she 
had ever seen, and in an instant Anne 
felt sure—sure—that the one who 
tended those pansies with their little 
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flower faces could not 
be altogether mean. 
She climbed over the 
fence. At that instart 
the door opened a li:- 
tle and a frowning 
face looked out. 

“Go away from here, 
boy,” a voice shouted. 
“Haven’t I told you 
that boys are not to 
come in here with 
their roughness? 
They’re always de- 
stroying things.” 

“I want the little 
dog,” shouted Tom, 
trying to keep up his 
courage. 

“Go away, you shall 
not have any little dog 
to hurt and abuse. 
Must I bring my stick out after you?” 

“Why, Mr. Schmaltz,” cried Anne’s 
clear voice, “‘is this where you live? and 
do you own these lovely pansies?” 

“Bless my soul! It is my little maiden 
that gave me the lollipop! Did you come 
to see the pansies, mine little one? Did 
the boy come with you? Then he may 
come in. Come in, both of you children. 
Mother! Look, here is the 
little maiden I told you about, and a boy 
comes with her. You wished for some 
nice children to come and visit us. Now 
here they are.” 

Mr. Schmaltz broke off into a flood of 
German, and a plump, blue-eyed little 
woman came to the door to bid the chil- 
dren enter. 

“Oh, Mr. Schmaltz,” said Anne, 
“we’re looking for a little lost dog. Did 
it come in here?” 

“Was it your dog, little one? Come, 
now, and see what we have.” 

Tom was too stunned to speak, but ‘1¢ 
followed Anne into the house. Tue 
small kitchen of the basement flat was 
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sparkling with cleanliness and bright 
‘vith blossoming plants, which stood be- 
‘ore the one window. In a box cushioned 
with an old blanket lay the puppy, hold- 
ing one bandaged paw out before him, 
with the absurd effect of asking for pity 
and petting because of it. 

“We found him behind the ash bar- 
rel,” said Mr. Schmaltz. “His paw was 
hurt, and he was whining with fear, so 
| brought him in. Mother tied up his 
paw to keep dirt out of the wound, and 
we made a bed for him and gave him 
bread and milk. Now he loves us. We 
let him out once, so that he could go 
home if he remembered the way; but 
he came back and whined at the door. 
Is he yours, little Anne?” 

“No, he’s Lucy’s, and she’s alone a 
great deal because her mother goes to 
work. She loves him dearly. So Tom 
and I helped her hunt him. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Schmaltz, this is Tom Lowell, who 
lives in our house. Tom, Mr. Schmaltz 
has been my friend since the second day 
I lived here, and now Mrs. Schmaltz 
is my friend, too. Won’t Lucy be glad! 
May I call her in, Mrs. Schmaltz? and 
Laura and Lily?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear child. Father and 
I, we love young folks. Call them in. 
I made nut kuchen this morning.” 

Tom opened the door and called. The 
girls came running, but at the gate into 
the tiny back yard they stopped. 

“We daren’t go in there,” said Lucy 
in a loud whisper. “That’s where the 
cross miser lives.” 

“Come on in,” said Tom impatiently. 
“He’s no miser.” 

Tom was thinking how very stupid it 
is to say ill things about people of whom 
one knows nothing. He was making up 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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Pond Lily 


By IRENE CURTIS WALLACE 


When Mr. February comes with his 
great white blanket of snow, it is fun 
to go coasting, to build snow forts, and 
to sweep the sidewalks clean. But when 
you have tired of playing, and the cold 
begins to nip your fingers and your toes, 
then it is pleasant to stay indoors where 
there is warmth and quict. With a com- 
pass, a pencil, an art gum eraser, some 
paper, a ruler, and pen and ink, you can 
spend a delightful afternoon. Drawing 
gay pond lilies will make you think that 
spring has already arrived. 


Use a thick magazine for a drawing 
pad, and fasten your paper to it with 
thumb tacks. Find a comfortable chair, 
and you are ready to begin. 

Set your compass at 3 inches, and 
draw a circle. Set your compass at 2°, 
inches, and, from the same center, draw 
a circle within the first circle. Divide 
the inner circle by drawing a horizontal 
line through the center. Set your com- 
pass at 234 inches, with the point first 
at (b), then at (c), the pencil end at 
center, and draw arcs downward to 
meet the lower edge of the cir- 
cle bottom (x and y), which is 
the edge of the leaf. 

Next, set your compass at 
234, inches. Place the point 
about at (z) on the outer cir- 
cle, with the pencil end at cen- 
ter, and draw a stem down- 
ward (m). With the compass 
set at 2!4 inches, draw a sec- 
ond stem arc from the same 
point. Set compass at 414 
inches. Place point first at (b) 
and then at (c), drawing arcs 
that cross at (n). Then draw 
vertical line from (a) to (n). 
Then set your compass at 2! 
inches, holding the point at 
center (a), and draw an arc 
crossing line (n-a) at (d). 
With the compass set at 2! 
inches, place the point at (d), 
and the pencil end 1% inch 
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Figure 2 


from the inner circie, and draw an arc 
to within 1% inch of the other side of the 
circle, (e) to (f), as shown in figure lL. 

With the pencil end at (e) and the 
point at (r), draw an are downward to 
the center line at (g) ; then with pencil 
end at (f) and point at (s) draw an arc 
to (h). These lines form the outer pet- 
als. Place the point of the compass at 
(e) with the pencil end at (d) and draw 
an are downward to the center. Place 
compass point at (f) with pencil at (d) 
and draw another arc downward to cen- 
ter. These lines form the middle petal. 
With the compass point at (b), then at 
(c), draw two arcs downward to (g) 
and (h). Hold the compass point at 
(g), and draw an arc upward from the 
outer petal (1) to (j) ; repeat with point 
at (h), drawing an arc upward from 
the outer petal (k) to (i). With com- 
pass point at (k), then at (1), draw 
ares downward from (0) to meet petals 
at (p) and (q). 

Ink with India ink only such parts 
as are shown in figure 2. Erase all 
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other lines. A green leaf, 
brown stem, yellow center, 
and white lily is an ideal col- 
or combination. 

Ilave you examined the 
numerous flower books in your 
public library? The colorful 
array will delight you. Many 
books have large pictures of 
wild flowers in their natural 
rainbow hues. Through care- 
ful study of the flowers pic- 
tured, and those seen in wood- 
land or garden, you will find it 
possible, by experimenting, to 
draw original compass blos- 
soms of your own, as well as 
to make free-hand drawings, 
using both pictured and fresh 
flowers as models from which 
to draw. In coloring flower 
drawings, crayons or water 
colors may be used. Colors should fol- 
low as nearly as possible the shades seen 
in the growing flowers. 


©COhe Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this 
prayer for them. 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Hickory, dickory, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran ‘down, 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 


Color the wall dark gray. Color the space 
below the line on the wall light gray. Make 


the clock brown; its face, white. Color the 
mouse brown; the steps and the bannisters, 
dark red. Color the girl’s hair brown; the 
boy’s and the baby’s hair, yellow; the gir!’s 
robe orange; the boy’s pajamas, blue, and 
the baby’s sleepers, pink. Color the cancle 
holder brown; the candle, yellow with «an 
orange flame. 
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Should Washington’s birthday be mild 
and a song sparrow, perchance, an- 
nounce the end of winter, we too may 
catch a touch of his happy spirit and 
feel unready to end with the sun a day 
so beautifully full of promise. For the 
boy or the girl who loves the stars, the 
day is only half over when the sun goes 
down. 

Along about nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning, if one chances to be looking to- 
ward the eastern sky he is startled by 
what he sees; for what until then has 
been a comparatively dim region is now 
lighted by a wondrous star. This is the 
great Arcturus, mentioned by no less 
important a personage than the patient 
Job himself more than a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. 

Many persons who are not familiar 
with many of the other heavenly bodies 
know Arcturus, perhaps because it is 
easy to find. Almost every one can 
point out the Dipper without any trou- 
ble, since it is always visible in our 
Northern hemisphere. If the Dipper 
handle be prolonged by an imaginary 
line another Dipper’s length, it will 
swing around to the shining Arcturus. 

It is interesting to know that Arc- 
turus is a mighty sun, and that it is one 
of the largest bodies in the known uni- 
verse and one of the swiftest moving. 
An astronomer is one who studies the 
stars. Astronomers say that Arcturus 


is bowling along through space at the 
tremendous rate of ninety miles a sec- 
ond—and it has been doing this for un- 


told centuries. It takes about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years for its light 
to reach the earth. 

If our sun were as far away as Arc- 
turus, it would be invisible to the naked 
eye. 

Facts about the sun and the moon and 
the stars are hard to understand, but it 
is a good thing to lift our eyes, now and 
then, to the blue skies overhead and to 
think a little about their vastness. “Star 
gazing,” says Serviss, “is a great medi- 
cine of the soul.” 

I like to picture Washington and Lin- 
coln looking for the star Arcturus— 
they must have known it. One can 
readily picture the Father of his Coun- 
try studying the heavens from his pic- 
turesque, old-fashioned garden at 
Mount Vernon. 

Even earlier than nine o’clock on the 
twenty-second of February, one may see 
Arcturus rise if there is nothing to ob- 
struct the view. It is well to become 
acquainted and familiar with the star 
at its rising, so that one may enjoy it 
during the weeks to come; for March is 
the month of its greatest glory. 

If you wish to watch Arcturus, re- 
member that the stars rise exactly four 
minutes earlier each evening than they 
rose on the evening preceding. 
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Valentine Gifts 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


This is valentine month and I feel 
sure that every little girl will want to 
have a nice valentine for Mother dear. 


(. | 


The one that I am going to tell you how 
to make will be useful, as it is to hold 
Mother dear’s mending. It will be 
ornamental also when hung over the 
back of the chair in which she usually 
sits to do her mending, for I know that 
you will select pretty materials, and do 
your work neatly. 

First cut a pattern, like diagram 1 
and as large as you think will be needed 
to accommodate the darning and mend- 
ing for the family. Double the paper 
down the center, so that both sides will 
be alike. When this pattern is cut the 
shape and size you wish, spread out a 
piece of paper thirty-six inches square, 
and mark two of these patterns close 
together; then mark a strip about four 
inches wide and one inch longer than the 


rounded sides of the pattern. From the 
paper on which you have marked these 
strips you can see how much thirty-six 
inch material will be needed for a bag 
the size you want to make. Unless the 
bag is quite large, you will need one 
packet of bias-fold tape, which is us- 
ually six yards long, and some pretty 
scraps of fast-color material, for the 
flowers and leaves. The bag will be 
pretty, as well as durable and washable, 
if made in Indian head, in a color that 
will look well in Mother dear’s room. 
A checked tape of white and the color 
of the material used would be pretty, or 
a tape the color of the flowers. If you 


make the bag of a soft rose-colored In- 
dian head, the three flowers of pale blue 
with yellow centers, the leaves pale 
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green, then the binding could be solid 
blue, blue-and-white-checked, or rose- 
and-white-checked. 


First, cut out the two sides of the 
bag and the long strip. Before the bag 
is put together, put the design on one 
or both sides, as you prefer. Cut out 
three round pieces from the blue mate- 
rial, making them a little different in 
size, and in proportion to the bag. Dia- 
gram 2 shows that the design covers 
about one third the width of the bag. 
Allow a little to turn under all around 
the edges. Cut out the three leaves 
from the green material. Next cut a 
thin layer of cotton for padding each 
flower, making it a bit smaller than the 
flower material. Turn the edge back 
over the cotton and baste down all 
around each flower. Pin the 
flowers on the bag. Then turn 
the edges of the leaves under, 
and put the leaves in place 
with the edge of each leaf un- 
der the flowers. Baste all 
firmly in place. Whip all 
around the edges of flowers 
and leaves, using thread to 
match the materials, and tak- 
ing tiny stitches. Make the 
centers in French knots with 
very heavy yellow floss. 

Now you are ready to put 
the bag together. Bind the 
straight edge, or ‘top, of each 
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side of the bag, and each end of the 
straight piece. Baste this straight piece 
all around the curved edge of one side 
of the bag, holding the straight piece 
next to you. Keep the straight strip 
plain instead of full so that it will reach 
to the other end. This seam’ should be 
on the right side. Baste the binding all 
around over this seam, as shown’ in dia- 
gram 3, fastening it securely over the 
tape where you started the binding. 
Baste the other side of bag to the strip 
and bind it in the same way. 

Cut two strips of Indian head 1 inch 
wide, long enough for handles. Fold 
double and bind edges together with bias 
tape. See Figure 5. Sew ends of han- 
dles to bag as in Figure 2. Your bag 
is now finished and ready for Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

Diagram 4 shows a quaint little val- 
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entine that you can make for Big Sis- 
ter, Auntie, or a little girl friend. For 
this valentine you will need a tiny doll’s 
head. Make a little round cap of bright- 
colored silk or, satin, attach four or five 
ribbons of uneven lengths 
around the doll’s neck, using 
ribbons of different colors, or 
colors to match the cap. Rib- 
bon about three fourths of an 
inch wide will be best for this. 
On the end of each piece of 
ribbon sew a brass ring, and 
in these rings clasp safety 
pins of various sizes. Take 
a piece of ribbon long enough 
to go around the doll’s neck 
and to tie in a nice bow, and 
knot the ribbon over a ring so 
that the ring is in the center 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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By DOROTHY FRANCE (10 years) 

Windsor, Ont., Canada 

God is love, 

And He loves all, 

All things great 

And all things small. 

God loves things both strong and tall, 

He is the creator of them all. 


Keeping Secrets 


By HELEN PEARSON 
Pocatello, Ida. 

For several days before Valentine’s 
Day Bob was very mysterious. He shut 
himself up in his room each night after 
school. When his sister Dorothy called 
and asked him what he was doing, he 
said: 

“You will know Valentine’s Day.” 

Dorothy guessed and guessed, but she 
could not find out what he was doing. 

Bob looked worried and stayed up late 
the night of the thirteenth of February, 
but the next day he was smiling and 
happy. 

That night at dinner Dorothy found 
at her plate a package tied with pink 
ribbon and marked, “A Valentine to 
Dorothy from Bob.” Eagerly she opened 
it; and what do you think she found? 
A tiny purse with a heart painted on it. 

You can guess how delighted Dorothy 
was. Then the rest of the valentines 
were passed out, and they all were just 
as pretty as they could be. 


A Foreign Thought 


By JEAN MACGREGOR (10 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I’d like to sail across the ocean wide, 
To see what’s on the other side. 
I think there are‘lands I should like to 
see, 
If over there I now could be. 


Children are there I should like to know, 

And pretty things they would like to 
show. 

They talk a different tongue from mine, 

But, just the same, I would like to see 

The lands beyond the deep, blue sea. 


Kitten on the Keys 
By VIRGINIA PHILLIPS (12 years) 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


One evening I was all alone in the 
house, studying my lessons. 

Suddenly in the next room I heard 
several notes of the piano struck in the 
most delicate way. My heart stood still. 
I thought of ghosts right away. 

I decided to investigate, and upon en- 
tering the room I found my kitten on 
the piano keys. 


~The Songster 
By ROBERTA MCCLELLAN (8 years) 
Troy, N. Y. 
Little bluebird, in the tree, 
Won’t you sing a song to me? 
’Tis such a pretty melody 
You keep singing happily. 
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The Glowing Warmth 


By VERNA FIELITZ (11 years) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


j only know one glowing warmth, 
Still shining from above. 

When Mother tries to soothe me, 

She tells me, “God is love.” 


When I’m alone and in my room, 
I know I have no fear; 

For Mother always tells me, 
“At all times God is near.” 


I only know I feel quite safe 
So circled in His arm, 

When Mother holds me close and says, 

“Love keeps you from all harm.” 


And when she goes, and shuts the door, 
The room is dark and still, 

And yet I never am afraid; 

God keeps me from all ill. 


The Rescue 


By CALVIN RAYMOND ORR 
Douglas, Wyo. 


One day Eleanor and her dog Prince 
were walking by a pond where some 
children were bathing. One child had 
swum some distance from _ shore. 
Eleanor heard a scream, and saw a hand 
go up out of the water. What was to be 
done? 

Although Eleanor and the other chil- 
dren could not swim, Eleanor’s dog 
could. She picked up a stone and threw 
it toward the spot where she had seen 
the hand. Prince, thinking it was meant 
for him, went after it. When he reached 
the place where the stone had struck 
the water, he dived under and took the 
child’s swimming suit in his teeth and 
»rought her to shore. 

After that the children called the dog 
Hero Prince. 
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Snowdrifts 


By MARVIN GOULD (10 years) 
Alberta, Canada 


Snowdrifts, snowdrifts, 
Piling high and white. 
Hard drifts, steep drifts— 
Climb with all your might. 


Roll, fall, jump, and run. 
Rosy cheeks, come, see the fun. 
Skating, coasting, sledding too, 
These are sports the Canadians do. 


Night Fall 


By VERA SANDERS (13 years) 
Muncie, Ind. 


The shadow of night is falling; 
The day soon passes away; 

The evening her children is calling, 
To gather the sunbeams that stray. 


And when they are all in the distance, 
The moon peeps over the bay, 

To call all the stars to existence, 
As the sun goes down for that day. 


Valentine Gifts 


(Continued from page 23) 


of the ribbon. Put this ribbon around 
the doll’s neck, with the ring in the 
center of the back, and tie in a nice 
bow under her chin. The ring in the 
back is to hang this very useful baby 
up on the dresser, so that she will al- 
ways be ready to serve her mistress’ 
needs. 

Wrap your gifts attractively, in tissue 
paper or in pretty boxes. By cutting 
gilt or colored paper to fit the boxes 
and pasting it smoothly all over them, 
one can make lovely containers for gifts 
out of ordinary boxes. Try some of 
these for your valentines. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster Club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letter the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with vou that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 
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Booster Club 


desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to vou, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


Dear Girls and Boys: 

February is valentine month. Every 
boy and girl likes to give and to receive 
valentines. Do you know that you can 
give away just as many valentines as 
you could possibly wish to give? 

Every Booster has an unlimited num- 
ber of valentines to give, for he has an 
unlimited supply of good words to speak, 
and every good word is a valentine. Ev- 
ery day you can give a valentine of love, 
cheer, and happiness to those you love. 
Your happy smile is the pretty lace that 
trims the valentine. Your kindly deed 
is the envelope that keeps the valentine 
clean and perfect. Your good thoughts 
are the love that you send with your 
valentine. 


Let’s send a valentine every day from 
now until Valentine’s Day. Then per- 
haps you will want to go right on send- 
ing them. 

Here is a little secret. Every lovely 
word-valentine that you give out will 
come back to you from some one else, 
to make your valentine collection the 
loveliest that you have ever known. 

We send you a valentine of good 
words filled with our love and blessing. 

SECRETARY. 


Thanksgiving seems a long way past 
now, but it was not so very far away 
when we picked out Shirley’s list of 
things to be thankful for as the very 
best one that we received. There were 
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many fine lists to choose from. We 
know you will agree with us that 
Shirley’s list is a good one. 

We thank all those who sent in lists. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I can think of many 
lovely things I am thankful for this year. 
I shall name some of the most lovely things. 

I am thankful for the healthful sunshine 
the heavenly Father has given us. 

I am thankful that my grandma’s health 
is so much better. 

I am thankful that the tin foil my friends 
and I have collected will go to benefit the 
crippled children of the Shrine Hospital. 

I am thankful for the opportunity of hav- 
ing Wee Wisdom monthly. 

I am thankful for the new friends that I 
have made this year. 

I am thankful for the bicycle I got, which 
I had wanted. 

I am thankful for my new baby-boy 
cousin. 

I am thankful for my dear mother, my 
daddy, and my brother. 

I am thankful that I could attend school 
every day of the year.—Shirley Cameron 
(504 East 19th Avenue, Spokane, Wash.) 


Richard finds the Booster Club letters 
and booklets interesting and helpful in 
keeping his pledge. We are glad that 
he is helping others by prayer. 

Dear Secretary: Many thanks for the 
helpful letter. I like the little booklet, 
“Building with Good Words,” very much. I 
always try to say good words. 

One day Mother was quite sick. I said 
The Prayer of Faith for her two or three 
times very slowly. After a little while she 
was feeling much better. 

A little friend came to visit us. She likes 
Wee Wisdom, and I want to send it to her. 
I like the Spartans very much.—Richard 
Aichroth. 

We hope that Betty is enjcying the 
serial, “Anne’s Adventures in Friendli- 
hess,” as much as she enjoyed “The 
Blue Feather.” 

Betty is learning to go to her heavenly 
Father for help with her lessons, and 
she will succeed. 

Dear Secretary: I am still trving to keep 
the pledge. The Prayer of Faith is a great 
help to me. If I cannot do my lessons I say 
the prayer and then I can do them. 
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I enjoyed the serial story in Wee Wisdom, 
“The Blue Feather.” It was very interest- 
ing. All the stories are good.—Betty Mc- 
Elhinney (South Africa). 


We like to have our boys tell us how 
they are keeping the pledge. Zach is 
making others happy by speaking only 
good words and by sharing his blessings. 

Dear Secretary: I like Wee Wisdom very 
much. I read it every month and I enjoy 
the letters. I say The Prayer of Faith and 
feel happier when I do. I am trying to 
keep the pledge and to say only words that 
make others happier. I took some Wee 
Wisdoms to school, and the children read 
them and liked them very much.—Zach R. 
Monroe. 


Irma is proving to herself that God 
is her help in every need. 

Dear Secretary: Since I have joined the 
Booster club, I have been more successful 
at home, at school, and in everything else. 

I have been trying to keep the pledge by 
using The Prayer of Faith. I always say 
it as a morning and an evening prayer. 
I use it also when I am in trouble.—IJrma 
Massiah (B. W. I.). 


Courage and faith always enable us to 
receive God’s help in times of need. Carl 
showed his courage by not crying, and 
his faith by praying. 

Dear Secretary: One day my mother and 
I were putting up the lace curtains. I was 
taking off a bracket that we had put in the 
wrong place on the window frame. The 
screw driver accidentally slipped and struck 
me a blow on the lower eyelid. Fortunately, 
it did not touch my eye, although it was 
very close to it. 

Mother bathed my eye in warm water 
while I said The Prayer of Faith. I did 
not cry, although it did hurt pretty badly. 
I know that The Prayer of Faith kept it 
from hurting so badly that I should have 
had to cry.—Carl Asmus. 


We are glad that Margaret is finding 


so much joy through the departments 
of Wee Wisdom. 

Dear Booster Club: The little booklets vou 
have been sending me help a lot. I like 
them all. They are like Sunday school les- 
sons, and they are so good that sometimes 
I play Sunday school with them. 

I like to work the picture puzzles in Wee 
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Wisdom, like the one in the July number. 
I like the way the Magic Pillows are fixed 
in swings too.—Margaret L. Turner. 

Mary is being helped by prayer, and 
she is also helping others by praying 
for them. 

Dear Secretary: Once I lost some money 
that I was going to use to buy something 
for my mother. I hunted quite a while 
without finding it, and was going to give 
up when I remembered The Prayer of 
Faith. I said the prayer and went to look 
again. It did not take me long to find the 
money. Each month I pray for the children 
who have their names on the list of those 
who wish prayers.—Mary Anderson. 

Donna has been a friend of Wee Wis- 
dom for quite a number of years. We 
hope that she will continue to enjoy it 
for as many more years. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I received my Wee 
Wisdom today. I can hardly wait until it 
comes each month. I have taken it for five 
years. 

I surely liked the story entitled, “I 
Learned to Forgive.” The Prayer of Faith 


helps me in many ways, and I say it every 
night.—Donna Kiebel. 


Billie has saved his own money for 
his subscription to Wee Wisdom. We 
feel sure that the prayers spoken for 
him and the one that he repeated each 
day as he deposited his money in the 
bank have helped him to know that God 
is his unfailing supply and support. 

Dear Club: I want to thank Unity for 
sending me my prosperity bank. I cer- 
tainly thank you for the prayers. They 
have helped me much. I like my Wee Wis- 
dom. There are many good stories in it to 
read. I am inclosing the $1.50 from my 


bank for my subscription to Wee Wisdom. 
—Billie Riley. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Helen Cunningham: prayers to control 
her temper; Margaret Cunningham: 
prayers to stop biting her finger nails; 
Morgan and Joe N. Pascoe: prayers; Mar- 
garet Combs: prayers to be obedient and 
to speak kind words; Lila Kerrigan: health 
for sister, Thelma; Mavis Cowan: help in 
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studies; Arvanola Jordan: help in her 
studies, and health for mother, sister, and 
herself; Barbara May Reed: prayers jor 
father to find work; Warren Elwood East: 
help in school work; Lucile Worley: prayers 
to overcome all wrong habits; Marie 
Thomas: help in lessons; Leone Hoffe: 
prayers for mother to find work; Lorna 
Wattley: help in school work; Lois Pecke: 
prayers for health; Jane Zeschke: prayers 
to be good and successful; Esther Herr: 
prayers for grandmother and Uncle Harry 
and herself; Emml T. Hervie: prayers for 
health and success; James Madison, Jr.: 
happiness and success for himself and fam- 
ily; Logan and Waldo Hall: prayers for 
their little sisters to be unafraid; Helen 
Zoe Smith: prayers. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Emml T. Hervie (11 years), % Christ 
Church Grammar School, P. O. Box 273, 
Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; James 
Madison, Jr. (9 years), 630 Greenup St. 
Covington, Ky.; Marcella Arnold (13 years), 
Box 258, Freeburg, Ill.; Helen Marie Har- 
per (8 years), 203 Oak St., Elko, Nev.; 
Lucille Schneider, 1263 S. Shelby St., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Rowena Mary Neal (10 years), 
130 Eastern Promenade, Portland, Maine; 
Warren Miller, 412 N. Harlem Rd., Wil- 
liamsville, N. Y.; Mary Jean Johnson (9 
years), 109 E. 10th, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Doris Carter, 22 School St., Quincy, Mass.; 
Ella DuMont, Mooseheart, Ill.; J. K. Ofori, 
% H. M. O. Lord, P. O. Box 153, Koforidua, 
Gold Coast, West Africa; Arvanola Jordan, 
823 Center St., Oakland, Calif.; Marie Ott, 
4257 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Irene 
Opal Clark (11 years), Box 94, Fall River 
Mills, Calif.; Barbara Jenks (12 years), 
West Acton, Mass.; Gladys D. Grandy (1) 
years), 40 Eastern Promenade, Portland 
Maine; Winnochia Harrison (11 years), 63 
Poplar St., Rochester, N. Y.; Almena Al- 
paugh (11 years), Peapack, N. J.; Eva 
Henderson, Box 113, Fort Bidwell, Calif.; 
Nathaniel O. Lamptey, Gov. Senior Boys’ 
School, Victoriaborg, Accra, Gold Coast, 
West Africa; J. K. Ntiamoah, 14 Market 
St., Maasi, Akim, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Alan Ferguson, 1070 Broad St., Meriden, 
Conn. (Alan is a “shut-in,” and may not be 
able to answer the letters he receives, put 
they will mean a great deal to him at this 
time. ) 
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Keeping Our Bodies Well 


LESSON 5, FEBRUARY 1, 1931. 


You will find the Sunday school lesson 
for today in Luke 4:38-44; 5:12-16. 

Every Wee Wisdom reader wants to 
be happy and healthy and strong. He 
wants to be able to run and skip and 
work and play. Joy and gladness are to 
be had, and each boy and girl wants his 
share; and each can have it if he under- 
stands how to keep his mind pure and 
free from ugly, unwholesome thoughts, 
and his body well. 

We can ask the heavenly Father to 
help us keep our minds filled with happy, 
healthy thoughts. If we can keep our 
minds well, our bodies will be well. Je- 
sus Christ healed those who were ill, 
but He was never ill. This was because 
He knew how to keep His mind well. 
As a man thinks in his heart, so is he, 
or, as your thoughts are, so will your 
body be. 

To help you to understand this better, 
let us talk about a simple thing that will 
show you what is meant by keeping your 
mind well. Did you ever run a foot 
race? Of course all of you have run 
races. When you run a race you do one 
of three things: You tie with your op- 
ponent, you win the race, or you lose 
it. If the race ends in a tie, both racers 
feel friendly toward each other, al- 
though each one may be a little disap- 
pointed because he did not win the race. 
{* you win, you feel good. Your blood 
is racing through your veins, and you 
feel happy and satisfied because your 
‘thoughts are right. If you lose the 


race, you still feel happy and satisfied, 
if your thoughts are right: the race was 
run fairly; you did your best, and you 
are happy over it. 

But, if your thoughts are not right, 
you are angry because you lost the race. 
The blood rushes to your head, your face 
is hot, and you can feel your heart 
pounding in your chest. Anger gives 
you a tight feeling in your head, per- 
haps causing it to ache. You may feel 
that you almost dislike the little friend 
who raced with you. If your anger con- 
tinues, your blood will be poisoned by it, 
and you may become ill. Your body 
will be ill simply because your mind is 
ill. 

The following thought will help you 
to keep well: 


I keep my thoughts right and my body 
well. 


God’s Golden Rule 


LESSON 6, FEBRUARY 8, 1931. 


Get your Bible and turn to the sixth 
chapter of Luke. In verses twenty- 
seven to forty-two, you will find our 
lesson for today. In this lesson Jesus 
gave His disciples many rules that 
would help them to live happily with one 
another. The disciples must have been 
very grateful to Jesus for His new rules, 
for the old Pharisaical rules of conduct 
were very hard to keep, and many of 
them seemed quite foolish and unneces- 
sary. 

Jesus felt burdened by the old law, 
and He knew that there was a simple 
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way of keeping all God’s laws. He told 
His disciples of this simple way when 
He said to them, “And as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.” 

Isn’t that simple? Would you be un- 
kind to another person if you treated 
the other person as you would want him 
to treat you? Would you be impatient 
with another if you were acting toward 
him as you would have him act toward 
you? Would you tell a falsehood about 
another if you were speaking about him 
as you would want him to speak about 
you? Would you repeat a harmful story 
about another if you were as thoughtful 
of his happiness as you would want him 
to be of yours? The story may be true, 
but would it not be just as well not to 
repeat it? 

Jesus has given us a very simple rule, 
and one that is easy to live by when we 
have once formed the habit: “And as ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise.” 

Do you want others to be fair with 
you? Be fair with 
all. Do you want 
others to be honest 
with you? Be hon- 
est. Do you want 
others to be truthful 
with you and about 
you? Be truthful. 
Do you want others 
to give to you? 
Share your treas- 
ures with them. 
Do you want others 
to love you? You 
can win love by lov- 
ing those’ with 
whom you live and 
work and play. 

The following 
thought will help 
you to keep God’s 
golden rule: 
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I love others as I would have others 
love me. 


Mary’s Great Love 
LESSON 7, FEBRUARY 15, 1931. 


The Bible lesson for today is taken 
from Luke 7 :36-50. 

This is the story of a woman who was 
called a sinner; and of a man, Simon 
the Pharisee, whom we should probably 
call a good man were he living today. 
Both needed the forgiveness of God, be- 
cause no one is perfect, and all need 
forgiveness. 

Jesus went to have dinner with 
Simon. Simon probably thought of him- 
self as a good fellow, and felt that Jesus 
should feel honored to be his guest. 
Simon did not offer Him water to bathe 
His feet, as was the custom in Judea in 
those days. 

Mary came into the room where Jesus 
was. She knew that she had sinned 
much, and she wanted to be forgiven. 
She knelt beside Je- 
sus and bathed his 
feet with her tears 
and wiped them 
with her hair. 

Simon felt that 
since Mary was very 
sinful, Jesus should 
have nothing to do 
with her. Jesus 
said that because 
Mary had _ sinned 
much, she was ex- 
pressing a_ great 
love and gratitude 
in return for her 
forgiveness. 

Every Bible story 
has in it a lesson 
that will help us to 
live our lives as our 
heavenly Father 
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would always have us live them. 

To make this lesson clear, let our 
earthly parents take the place of Jesus 
in the story, and let us be the Pharisee 
and Mary. Our mothers and fathers 
have to do a great deal for us. They 
teach us to be loving and truthful and 
honest; they provide homes and food 
and clothing; they comfort us when we 
need comfort; and they give us our 
pleasures. We often do things that hurt 
and grieve our parents, yet they con- 
tinue to forgive us and to love us. 

We show our love for our parents 
and our appreciation of all their kind- 
nesses, either as Simon showed his love, 
by doing as little as he could; or as 
Mary showed hers, by doing as much 
as she could. 

Shall we watch ourselves for one 
week, to see whether we are Simons or 
Marys in our own homes. 

The following thought will be helpful: 

I express my love through loving 
deeds. 


Jesus, the Sower 
LESSON 8, FEBRUARY 22, 1931. 

The lesson for today is found in Luke 
8:1-15. In these verses is found the 
story of the farmer who went forth to 
sow seed. Some of the seeds fell by the 
wayside and were eaten by the birds or 
were trampled under foot, some fell on 
the rocks, and some fell among the 
thorns. The remainder of the seeds fell 
on good soil, and brought forth a plenti- 
ful harvest. 

Those who are living on farms know 
quite well that there are some places 
in every field where the soil is better 
than it is in other places. In most fields 
there are rocky spots, or corners where 
weeds and briars and thistles seem to 
choke out the grain. All the seeds that 
are sown do not have the same chance 
to grow and help to produce a good crop. 

The sower in our Bible lesson for to- 
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day knew that only a part of the seed 
that he sowed would produce a good 
harvest, but he scattered seed over both 
the good soil and the poor soil. This is 
the part of the lesson that we shall try 
to find helpful: 

When Jesus told the parable of the 
sower to His followers, He was speaking 
of Himself and of Ilis work. He went 
about sowing right thoughts in the 
minds of those who heard Him. Not 
all of them let His good thoughts grow 
in their minds. Some of them did not 
understand Him; and some did not want 
to think kindly of others, to speak 
truthfully, or to share their good with 
others. Jesus was talking about the 
minds of these people when He said 
that some of the seed fell on poor, rocky, 
thorny soil. But some of those to whom 
Jesus talked wanted to think happy, 
healthy, joyous thoughts. The minds of 
these people were like the good soil Je- 
sus spoke of in the story. 

The sower sowed [lis seed on the rich 
soil and on the poor soil alike. 

Memorize the following thought, and 
think of it often this week: 

My mind is rich soil. God’s thoughts 
grow in my mind. 


Lincoln’s Piz and Dean’s 


(Continued from page 13) 


office,” said Dean, “and turn right. Go 
up the first street and turn left.” 

“Thank you!” said the man. 

“That was another little pig,’ said 
Dean. “It was a lost pig that time.” 

While he ate his supper he told his 
mother about Tony’s oranges, and the 
man who wanted to find Green Street. 

“You did well to find three little pigs 
in one day,” said Mother. 

“Who'd ever think of pigs in a school- 
room, or a fruit store, or a car!” said 
Dean. “I believe that if I really want 
to help I can find little pigs every day.” 
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Anne's Adventures in 


Friendliness 


(Continued from page 17) 

his mind never to do it again. The girls 
edged into the room cautiously, as if 
they expected to meet an ogre, but in 
five minutes they were beaming with 
smiles before the friendliness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Schmaltz. Lucy held her pup, and 
thanked Mrs. Schmaltz for her kindness 
to him. Laura and Lily admired the 
flowers, while Mrs. Schmaltz and Anne 
arranged an exchange of slips. Tom 
and Mr. Schmaltz went through into 
the shoe shop. 

After a while Mrs. Schmaltz called 
them all to have some of the kuchen, 
which was so light and delicious that 
it melted in their mouths. 

“Father drives boys out of our little 
yard,” said Mrs. Schmaltz, “because 
they come in and break off our flowers. 
But you are nice children. I hope you 
will come often.” 

“Say,” said Tom, “I'll bet no one 
around here is going to break off any 
more of your flowers. We'll tell them 
not to do it, won’t we, girls?” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried the girls, and 
Lucy added: 

“T think you are the nicest neighbors 
in the whole house. I'll tell Mother 
about you, and ask if Dandy and I may 
come down to see you.” 

So it turned out that neither Lucy 
nor Mrs. Schmaltz were lonely any more, 
for Lucy became a frequent visitor to 
the basement flat. 

As for the shoe shop, if you had 
looked down there some afternoon after 
school, you might have mistaken it for 
a children’s club. All the boys and girls 
in the neighborhood went about round- 
ing up shoes for Mr. Schmaltz to mend, 
so that he was as busy as a bee all his 
working hours. 


(To be continued) . 
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Like a Princess 
(Continued from page 11) 


the squatters. It seems that they ere 
members of the Russian nobility. The 
little girl’s grandmother was once a 
lady-in-waiting at the royal palace. At 
the time of the war they were driven 
from Russia. In America today,” added 
Uncle Mack, “there are many people like 
Mishka’s family; people of noble birth 
who, during the war, lost their homes 
and their jewels and their fortunes, and 
were forced to flee from Russia.” 

“And some wind blew this family, 
whom we have chosen to call squatters, 
right under the shadow of our house, 
poor robins!” said the nicest of the 
great-aunts. 

“It just proves that we can never 
judge by appearances,” said another 
aunt. 

Well, she, Diana, had judged by ap- 
pearances, the little girl told herself as 
she sat alone in the hall. She had 
snubbed Mishka—dear little Mishka— 
because she: herself had wanted to ap- 
pear well before Cicely May. And all the 
time Mishka had been like a princess. 
Oh, wasn’t she glad, Diana asked hevr- 
self, that she had given her darling 
Dicky Bird to Mishka before she had 
known that Mishka was really a sort of 
princess! 

As she put on her king’s blue coat, 
Diana remembered with joy what she 
had written on Mishka’s card: 

“To Mishka, my true love. 
From Diana.” 


Table Blessing 
By ALBERTA MASTIN CARTER 
For rains that come, 
For winds that blow, 
For summer’s heat, 
For winter’s snow, 
Dear Father God, 
We thank Thee. 
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“Talk about sloppy weather!” ex- 
claimed Chink as he made his way 
through the melting snow. 

“Why talk about it?” asked Red. “I’m 
busy keeping my head above water.” 

The Spartans were walking home 
from school on a winter afternoon; that 
is, all except Andy, who had hurried on 
ahead to do his chores. 

“It’s the February thaw,” offered 
Cousin Bob. 

“Well, this dirty snow will soon be 
gone,” answered Coralee looking across 
the sodden fields. “Look at that car!” 
she exclaimed suddenly, pointing toward 
the big road. “It has slipped off the 
slab.” 

“Two of the wheels are in the ditch,” 
said Red. “It’s a wonder it didn’t tip 
over.” 

“Come on; maybe we can help,” said 
Red climbing through the fence and 
starting across the field. 

“They are trying to push it out,” 
panted Kegs. “Say, isn’t that Andy 
helping them?” 

“Yes, it is, and they’ve made it,” 
shouted David as the car regained the 
road. 

“You can always count on Andy’s be- 
ing in on the excitement,” laughed Red. 
“Say! what is that fellow trying to do?” 
ie continued in a suddenly puzzled voice. 

Andy had been standing by the side 
o° the car talking to its occupant. The 
Spartans had seen him shake his head 
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Andy Goes for a Ride 


several times as if in answer to a ques- 
tion. Suddenly a lean arm was thrust 
through the open door and Andy was 
abruptly hauled into the car. 

Without a word, the Spartans started 
on a run for the road. Red and David 
reached the slab just as the car pulled 
away. As the others came up Red man- 
aged to gasp: 

“He’s kidnaped!” 

“T saw a man pull Andy into the car,” 
added Chink. 

“Did you get a good look at the man?” 
asked Coralee. 

“Yes,” answered David. ‘He was 
dark skinned; a foreigner, I think.” 

“He must have been a gypsy,” said 
Red. 

“I don’t think so, Red,” David ob- 
jected. “He was dressed well.” 

“Couldn’t a gypsy dress up if he 
wanted to?” Red was getting more ex- 
cited every minute. 

Kegs, who until now had been unable 
to talk for lack of breath, suddenly be- 
gan screaming at the top of his voice: 

“Stop, thief! Stop, thief!’ 

“That won’t do any good, Kegs,” 
David told him. “They’re a mile down 
the road by this time.” 

“We'd better get some help,” sug- 
gested Coralee. 

“We'll go over to my house,” said 
David. “That’s the nearest place.” 

So the Spartans, forgetting the mud, 
ran back across the field. Struggling 
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hurriedly out of their galoshes, they 
burst in upon Mrs. Harrison all talking 
at once. 

“He just jerked Andy right into the 
car,” exclaimed Chink. 

“He was a tall, dark man, Mother,” 
added David. 

“A gypsy.” Red was certain. 

“We ought to call the sheriff,” Kegs 
was urging when a car stopped in the 
lane. 

The gang rushed to the window. 

“It’s Andy!” shouted Red. 

“And the dark man.” Coralee’s voice 
was hushed with wonder. Andy and 
the stranger came toward the house. 
Mrs. Harrison met them at the door. 
The Spartans crowded closely around 
her. 

“Mrs. Harrison, this is Mr——” Andy 
hesitated, his face red. The stranger 
smiled. 

“It is a hard name,” he said. Then, 
turning to David’s mother, he contin- 
ued: “My name is Gullaian, Mrs. Har- 
rison. My car slipped from the road, 
and this fine lad helped to push it out 
of the mud. I am to lecture at the high 
school in town tonight and was to have 
arrived there at four. The principal 
will be wondering where Iam. May I 
use your telephone to call him?” 
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“Of course. Come right in,” Ms. 
Ilarrison invited cordially. 

When the stranger had finished tele- 
phoning he turned to find the gang press- 
ing eagerly around Andy. 

“But he jerked you in; I saw him,” 
Chink was saying. 

“Well, 1 was too muddy to get into 
his car,” explained Andy. 

Mr. Gullaian joined the group. 

“If you had not helped I might still 
be sticking in the mud,” he said to Andy. 
“The least I could do was to take you 
where you wanted to go. I almost had 
to use physical force to get you to ride,” 
he added, laughingly. 

“You did use force,” Red burst out. 
“We saw you and thought you were kid- 
naping Andy.” 

“Oh, I see.” The stranger’s white 
teeth glistened. “So that is why you 
were so excited when I came in?” 

“Yes, Red thought you were a gypsy,” 
said Keys and added a loud “Ouch!” as 
Red stepped on his foot. 

“That is a new one,” the stranger 
laughed again. “I have been taken for 
almost everything else, but never for a 
gypsy. Should you be interested in 
knowing about my country?” 

The Spartans assured him that they 
would be, and Mrs. Harrison asked the 


“Stop thief! 
Stop thief!” 
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visitor to take a chair by the fire. 

“First, I shall tell you that I am not 
« gypsy, but an Armenian, and my name 
is Yervant Gullaian.” The gang gasped 
and the stranger’s eyes twinkled. “It 


isn’t so hard when you get used to it,” 
“By the way, what are your 


he said. 
names?” 

They told him, and David called Bige 
from under the stove to be introduced. 

“Ile is a Spartan too,” said Coralee. 

“A Spartan?” questioned Mr. Gul- 
laian. 

The gang told him about The Spar- 
tan Company Ltd. and of their desire 
to be as brave and unselfish as were the 
original Spartans. 

Andy, who had slipped out, came in to 
say that he had a fire burning in the 
toost. The guest was taken out there 
and as they sat around the table he told 
them of the country where he was born. 

“We spend most of the summers on 
the roofs of our houses, where it is cool 
and where we can watch the stars at 
night,” he said. 

While Mr. Gullaian was talking, Kegs 
whispered to David, who nodded. Kegs 
got a plate, took four candy bars from 
a shelf, and cut them into small pieces. 
Then he offered the plate of candy to 
their guest. 
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“Thank you,’ Mr. Gullaian smiled. 
“I didn’t expect refreshments.” 

“We usually keep some chocolate bars 
here to eat after school,” said Coralee. 

“When I was a boy in Armenia we 
didn’t have candy of this sort.” 

“Didn’t you have any candy?” asked 
Kegs in astonishment. 

“Not the kind you are familiar with,” 
was the answer. “My mother made a 
paste of ground fruits, which we called 
‘sweets.’ She kept it in a large jar and 
gave it to us when we were good. There 
was a funny thing about that jar,” he 
continued. “It was big in the middle, 
but it had a small opening in the top. 
If a child put in his hand and took only 
one piece of sweet, as a polite child 
should, he could take it out all right, 
but if he were greedy and tried to get 
a handful he could not withdraw his 
clenched fist. That was my first lesson 
in the foolishness of greed.” 

The Spartans laughed, and Red looked 
at Kegs. 

“That would have been hard on you,” 
he said. 

“It was Kegs who remembered to of- 
fer some candy to our guest, Red,’’ Cora- 
lee reminded him. 

Mr. Gullaian glanced at his watch. 


(Please turn to page 37) 
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CA Page for Parents 


NITY’S newest book, The 
Twelve Powers of Man, by 
Charles Fillmore, is a forward 
step in the study of metaphysics; 
a book that all Christians should 
read. Mr. Fillmore gave many 
years of study to the working 
out of his concept, and you will 
be interested in the development 
of his idea. Bound in dark green 
cloth, gold-stamped; price, $1. 


_) EMEMBER is the name of 
a book that stands out in 
its presentation of Truth and its 
solution of everyday problems. 
Its author, Lowell Fillmore, un- 
derstands the needs of the hu- 
man heart, and his message is 
so practical, so earnest, and so 
direct that the reader seems to 
contact him personally through 
reading his book. Remember is 
cloth-bound; price, $1. 


ACH time that you read Les- 
sons in Truth, by H. Emilie 
Cady, you get a clearer under- 
standing of practical Christian- 
ity. This book has for its foun- 
dation the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. You will want to 
read it again and again, for it 
never grows dull. Lessons in 
Truth is the textbook of Unity 
School. Cloth-bound; price, $1. 


OU will want to read Creed 

of the Dauntless, a book 
by F. B. Whitney, editor of 
Unity Daily Word. The very 
name of this book is an inspira- 
tion, and is typical of its con- 
tents. To read Creed of the 
Dauntless is to acquire a sense 
of mastery over yourself and 
your circumstances. Whatever 
your problem may be, you will 
gain help from this book. Cloth- 
bound; price, $1. 


ORE and more people are 

learning that there is a di- 
vine healing power within them- 
selves, which, when developed, 
brings about complete harmony 
of body, mind, and soul, Heal 
Thyself, by Ruthanna Schenck, 
is a textbook on healing. Its 
lessons are simple, and easily 
mastered. This book should be 
in every home. In cloth binding; 
price, $1. 


HERE will be a summer 
school of intensive training 
for registered students, at Unity 
Farm, May 4 to October 16. 
Write NOW to the Dean of the 
Training School for particulars. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Number MaBic 
By ALICE A. KEEN 


If you would like to pose as a sort 
of mathematical magician, put into the 
hands of a friend some paper and a pen- 
cil and instruct him as follows: 

“Write down the number of your 
brothers, whether it be none, one, or 
several. Multiply that number by two. 
Add three. Multiply the result by five, 
and add to it the number of your sisters. 
Multiply the result by ten. Add the 
number of your living grandparents. 
Finally, subtract 150 from the result.” 

When your friend has finished this 
process you can inform him very wisely 
that the right-hand figure of his final 
result will be the number of his grand- 
parents, the middle figure the number 
of his sisters, and the left-hand figure 
the number of his brothers. 

This will invariably be the case. 
Should the answer not turn out to be so, 
you may be very sure that your friend 
has made some little error in his figur- 
ing. Try it out for yourself and see. 


Hidden Flowers 


By E. MENDES 


A letter taken from each word will 
show a flower hidden in every sentence. 

1. Bridget made delicious raspberry 
jelly. (Daisy) 

2. Paul gave John his bicycle. 

3. Alice leaves for several weeks’ 
travel. 

4. Save pennies; dollars will come 
fast. 
5. Call Ida; luncheon’s ready. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
PUZZLES: 
BIRD RIMES: Parrot, dove, lark, robin, 
crow, canary. 


EASY SQUARE WORD PUZZLE 


c-a-t a-p-e 1 to 5: rap 
a-d-a p-a-l 2 to are 
t-a-p e-l-m 4 to 5: stop 
6 to 1: stir 
2 to 6: ass 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE: Connecticut, Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts, California, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Mississippi, Tennessee. 


CHECKERBOARD PUZZLE 


Andy Goes for a Ride 


(Continued from page 35) 
“TI must be leaving if I am to be in 
time for my lecture,” he said, “but be- 
fore I go I want to say that no Spartan 
would need a candy jar with a small 
top to keep him honest and unselfish.” 
As the gang waved good-by to their 
Armenian friend, Red said: 
“He surely is a prince.” 
“At least he isn’t a gypsy,” grinned 
Kegs as they went back to the Roost. 
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Mother's Birthday Cake 


By MARION L. BARROWS 


It was Mother’s birthday, 
and Polly, finding ‘‘ Little Va- 
nilla’’ on the shelf, decided to 
make Mother a cake. She got 
all the yellow bowls and placed 
them in a straight row on the 
table—the big yellow bowl 
first, the medium sized yellow 
bowl in the middle, and the Lit- 
tle yellow bowl at the end. In 
the medium sized bow] she put 
a little flour mill that had a 
black knob on the end of the 
handle. Into the mill she 


poured two cups of flour and 
two and one half teaspoon 
loads of baking powder. 

In the big yellow bowl was a 
cup of sugar and four table- 
spoon loads of butter. The lit- 


tle girl crushed the sugar and 
the butter together with thie 
back of a wooden spoon until 
she saw in the big bowl a soft 
ereamy yellow mass. How 
good it looked! 

Then out to the hen coop she 
ran. 

‘*Speckled Hen,”’ she said, 
‘“‘T am making my mother a 
eake. Will you help?’’ 

‘*Ka-ka-ka-ke-a-kak,’’ said 
the hen, and she jumped off the 
nest. Polly found two brown 
eggs. 

‘*Thank you,”’ said little Polly, 
and she ran back to the 
kitchen, holding a_ brown 
egg carefully in each hand. 
There she broke them into 
the little yellow bowl and 
swirled them around and 
around until they were full 
of fairy bubbles. These lit- 
tle fairy bubbles would 
make her cake light, so she 
dumped them into the big 
yellow bowl with the soft 
yellow mass that tasted so 
good and sweet. 
Taking the empty bowl 
Polly skipped to Bossy 
Cow. 
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na- ven 


A little vanilla jumped into the milk. 


‘Bossy Cow, I am making 
my mother a cake. Will you 
help ?”’ 

‘‘Moo, moo,’’ said the cow, 
and gave her a cup of milk. 

Polly took the little yellow 
bowl with the milk in it back 
to the other bowls. Seeing Lit- 
tle Vanilla on the table she 
pulled out the cork, and a little 
vanilla jumped into the milk. 

Now half from the little 
bowl and half from _ the 
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hiding, and the big cake was 
ready to go into the pan. 

Polly got a nice, shiny tin, 
rubbed butter all over the 
inside so the cake would come 
out easily and not break be- 
fore they were ready to eat 
it. Oh, what fun they would 
have eating it! Polly could 
hardly wait. 

She emptied the batter 
from the big yellow bowl into 
the tin, and put the cake into 
the hot oven. 

What went on inside the 
oven? The baking powder and 
the fairy bubbles made the 
cake grow big and_ light 
Little Vanilla made it taste 
just right. The hot oven made 
it a nice, smooth brown. 

Polly put some lovely white 
frosting on the cake. 

That night, on the table, the 
big cake looked even more 
beautiful. Mother’s face 
beamed with smiles, and Fa- 
ther too was happy. 


medium sized bowl (which 
held the flour, you know) 
went into the big bowl. 
Polly mixed all together. 
Then she added the rest of 
the dry things, then the 
rest of the wet things, in 
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MUSIC BY MAY F. LAWRENCE WORDS BY MARIAN PHELPS 


(This song is lovingly dedicated by the author to her little friend, Gilly 
Marshall) 


| 


T 


1. Good eve -ning, Mis- ter Rab- bit, with ears so ver - y tall; 
2. Why, Goos-ey, Goos - ey Gan - der! you’re wan-der- ing, I fear, © Did 
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love to see you wig-gle them, when you have cometo all. Ho! 


you come up or down the stair? and how did you get here? Now, 
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with fun - ny, turned-up nose, You're 
you'd bet-ter scat-ter, all. Come 


Mis- tress Pig - gy Pork - er, 
here comes Bowwow Bark-er, 
| 


and just dropped in, s’pose. 


out to do your mar-ket - ing, 
and play up - the wall. 


back a- gain to- mor-row night, 
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By Alfred 1. Tooke 


February, 13] 


The letters H and O and G 
were walking along the little 
path where the violets grow. 
They came to a grassy bank, 


Down they sat to rest. 


and when they went up the 
grassy bank they came to some 
trees. 

‘‘T’m tired,’’ said the H. 
‘‘T’m going to climb up into 
this tree and sit down beside 
that owl I see up there.”’ 

“Tf you do, you~ will 
make it Howl,”’ said the O. 

‘‘How is that?’’ asked 
the H. 

‘*Well,’’ said the O, ‘‘it’ 
is O—W—L now, and 
when you get there you 
will make it H—O—W— 

‘*That’s right,’’ said the 
G to the O. ‘‘Let’s go 
away before the H does 
make the O—W—L howl.”’ 


‘*Let’s,’’ said the O, and off 
the O and the G went. They 
soon came to an orchard. Then 
down they sat to rest and have 
a little sleep. 

When they awoke they were 
surprised to find that an F and 
an R had dropped down out of 
a FRuit tree right beside them, 
so that there were now an F 
and an R and an O and a G. 

‘‘Now we can do _ some- 
thing,’’ said the G. ‘‘Cr-a-a-a- 
a-aak, er-a-a-a-a-aak !”’ 

‘‘So we can. We ean play 
leap fr 

‘*S-sh!’’ said the O. 
would be telling.”’ 

‘*So it would,” agreed the R, 
‘‘but we can play it anyway. 
Cr-a-a-a-a-aak !”’ 


a 
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‘*Cr-a-a-a-a-aak, cr-a-a-a-a- 
aak, er-a-a-a-a-aak!’’ said all 
the letters together, and then 
the F said it alone in one tone, 
and the R answered in another 
tone, and the O and the G said 
it together, until it sounded 
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wi, 


“We can pee it anyway.” 


AN we 
bola M.McColj 


like a whole pondful of—S-sh! 
that would be telling. 

Get your pencil and paper 
and write down the letters that 
were saying, ‘‘Cra-a-a-a-a- 
aak!’’ and see if you ean tell 
who was talking. 


‘Books for Boys and Girls 


STOCKINGS 


and’ - 
OTHER 


ore Once a beautiful queen was delayed by a heavy 


snowstorm and could not get to her palace in time for 
Christmas. She stopped at little Sven’s home. You 
will like this story telling of Sven’s Christmas gift 
to the queen. “When Philip Forgot” and “Thoughts 
with Wings” are other interesting stories in this book. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Susie was a dear little girl, but she had the habit 
of letting her ears go to sleep. Her mother talked 
to her about this habit, but still Susie’s ears kept going 
to sleep. One day Susie missed a lot of fun on account 
of her sleepy ears. After that she learned to keep her 
ears awake. You will like this book. Price, 75 cents. 
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MY VALENTINE 
By Gladys Lloyd 


I made a pretty valentine. 
To whom shall I address it? 
To Mother! She’s my valentine. 
I wonder if she’ll guess it. 


MARY 
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“We went to China last month, and I 
think it would be rather nice to go to 
Japan next,” said Aunt Barbara, “for 
Japan is a very interesting country.” 

Aunt Barbara again had Bobby and 
Susan visiting her. Taking imaginary 
trips was becoming one of their favorite 
games. 

“Japanese people look much like 
Chinese people, but they dress very dif- 
ferently,’ Aunt Barbara continued. 
“Both the Japanese and the Chinese 
have straight black hair and dark eyes. 
Their skin is not pink and white like 
yours, but creamy yellow. Many of the 
coolies or working class are very brown, 
for the hot rays of the sun darken the 
skin greatly. 

“Japanese girls are as gay and lovely 
as flowers, in their bright kimonos. The 
boys wear quieter colors—gray, dark 
blue, or brown—and their kimonos are 
not so long as the kimonos that the girls 
wear. For school the boys wear very 
full, pleated trousers, which look nearly 
like skirts. When they go out of doors 
they add a cloth cap with a shiny visor. 

“Many of the Japanese children study 
English now, and they are very glad to 
help direct travelers in order to use the 
bit of English they have learned. 

“Japanese people are very polite and 
show great respect for older people. 

“A rainy day there is almost as nice 
as a sunny one. Every one carries a 
big yellow oiled-paper umbrella, and 
wears sandals on tall pegs to keep his 
feet off the wet or muddy streets. Some- 
times the umbrellas are closed halfway 
down and look like partly opened flow- 
ers. 

“Many of the houses have tall bam- 
boo fences around them, but, no matter 
how small the yard, some little piece 
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‘Bobby and Susan Visit Japan 


By LOLA McCOoLL 


of ground is saved for a garden. Per- 
haps there is room only for a tiny 
twisted pine tree, but it is carefully 
tended and makes a truly artistic picture. 

“How should you like to sleep on the 
floor every night, Bobby?” Aunt Bar- 
bara asked. “Japanese people have very 
little furniture in their homes. At 
night, thick, soft quilts are taken from 
a closet and spread one on top of the 
other until they make a bed. In the 
morning they are rolled up again and 
put away until night. There are no 
chairs either. One must sit on big cush- 
ions on the floor. The dining table is 
a tiny affair only about a foot high. 

“Most of the Japanese windows are 
not made of glass as ours are, but have 
many small panels of rice paper. You 
can not see through them although they 
let in the light. The walls of the houses 
are really sliding panels which can be 
pushed back to let in the air and sun- 
shine. Thick matting covers the floor. 
The Japanese people slip their shoes off 
before coming into the house and go 
about in their stocking feet or in indoor 
sandals. 

“At night, lovely paper lanterns 
twinkle from beautiful gateways or bob 
from the shafts of the jinrikishas as 
they race along. The people also carry 
lanterns if they must go along a dark 
street. With such quantities of soft 
lights flickering in and out, it seems that 
giant fireflies must live in this strange 
and beautiful land.” 

“How lovely it must be to live in 
Japan,” Susan sighed. 

“Now, if you have your scissors ready 
you may cut out your dolls and add 
them to the rest of your collection,” 
Aunt Barbara said as she handed Susan 
the paper dolls. 
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Put handle of 
umbrella through 
slits marked by 
girl's hand 


Paste a sheet of stiff 

paper on back of this 

page before you 
start to cut 


February, 193] 


cut along heavy 


lines on each 
side of handle 


Tie athread through 
holes marked on the 
lantern and fasten 
to end of a toothpick 
or tiny twig ;then slip 

through slits marked 
on boy 


With a sharp knife 


cut around wig to 
show face 
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February, 1931 WEE WISDOM 


cA Different Valentine 


Greetings! 


Such pretty, fancy valentines! 
Yet nothing new I find; 
And so I'm sending you a gift— 


oe A very different kind. 

ten 

sin You'll find it entertaining quite, 
a With pictures, stories, rimes; 


It tells you jolly things to make, 
And how to have good times. 


WEE WISDOM is the valentine 


I choose for you, my dear, 
A magazine that's filled with fun. 
‘Twill come for one whole year. 


In olden times one who received a valentine gift was honored for a whole 
year afterward with deeds of service by the one who gave it. You can 
send to your chum a valentine that will bring a whole year of joy—a 
subscription to Wee Wisdom magazine. Fill in the blank below and mail 
it to us, marking your order “Valentine.” A card will announce your gift. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom as my valentine gift 
to my friend, whose name appears below. I inclose $1.50 to pay for my order. 
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MAGIC 


On wings today, 
And love will fly 


Along my way. 
\ 


All day I’ll speak 
But joyous words 
As musieal 


As singing birds. 


At dusk, my birds 
Of love will start 

A peaceful song 
Within my heart. 
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